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paid so little heed to it that their thumb-marks had almost obliter-
ated the words. We smoothed it out and had it framed; and I
hung it up in our music-room in perfect innocence. Not long
after. Rose saw it there: "What,you've got it? The whole opera's
been looking everywhere for it. No, my children, that won't do."
He took it away, frame and all. And that was the last we ever saw
or heard of it.
I should very much like to know where it is now.
All foreigners of distinction had free use of our box, and there
were often so many that there was scarcely room for me. Mahler
came home from the Opera one day and said: "Richard Dehmel's
in Vienna. I don't care for him, but I know he interests you.
Shall I bring htm along?** And so he came with his wife to see
us. We had a good many people, the same company as usual.
There were Roller, Klimt, Moser, my mother and Moll. Soon a
fierce argument broke out about Wagner. Mahler and all of us
took up the cudgels for Wagner. Mahler loved him unreservedly.
Dehmel was hard-set in his up-to-date, jejune antipathy, and the
argument was threatening to take an unpleasant turn, when
Dehmel said abruptly: "... and, anyway, Wagner reminds me
of a poppy, and I can't stand poppies."
Silence fell, and the party broke up in gloom. And the odd
thing is that such painful incidents live on, unforgotten and
unforgiven, in the memories of all their victims.
There was another strange evening. Theodore Streicher, the
composer, a neighbour of ours on the other side of the lake at
Maiernigg, paid us a visit in the summer, which we returned.
He did not appear to have any ulterior motive and little else passed
between us. But he turned up again in the winter and out of his
mouth came the words: "I should like very much to play you
some compositions of mine."
"To what words?" Mahler asked.
"Knabe Wunderhorn," he replied.
Mahler grunted.
The evening came. There were Streicher, his wife in an old-
fashioned silk court dress, Schonberg, Zemlinsky and Klaus
Pringsheim (Thomas Mann's brother-in-law). At dinner we
talked of anything but Streicher's compositions. But afterwards
I made a sign to Mahler to ask him to play, but he only laughed and
shrugged his shoulders. Conversation limped on. Streicher
exchanged surprised glances with his spouse. Again I gave